pea 


‘were in the drawing-room waiting for Papa. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Country Guests.—A Moryive Wari.— 
New ‘TRIALS. 
Show not to the poor thy pride, 
Let their home acottage be: 
Nor the country-dweller hide 
In a palace fit for thee. 
Better far his humble shed, 
Humble sheds of neighbors by, 
And the old and scanty bed, 
Where he sleeps and hopes to die. 
CRABBE. 
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I wish I had had your likeness taken last night, 
said I to Anna, as walking throngh King-street 
on the morning after the Ball, I glanced at her 
placid face. You will never look again as you 
did then, with that Shakspeare expression be- 
tween tragedy and comedy. How could you fit 
those gloves at Madame ’s store so quietly, 
with Lewis at your side? If my heart’s wishes 
were in such a train as yours, I should have 
jumped over the counter. 

Anna looked at me with an arch-expression 
which seemed to say, if you could see down 











far into my heart, you would not find any try- 
ing on of gloves there. 

Gentle creature! Why. was she not spared 
for ariper friendship! How rich, how golden, 
would have been her maturity! But heaven 
calls such spirits to minister at its eternal altar, 
while we of coarser mould are left to struggle 
with the world. 

When we returned from our walk, the ser- 
vants told us that a cracker* man and woman 


On reaching the door which was partly open, I 
perceived a tall, sallow-looking countryman, with 
a blue homespun-dress which hung loosely about 
him, standiyg with his hat on, bis arms akimbo, 
and speaking to a young girl almost equally sal- 
low, also dressed in homespun, with a cracker 
or cape bonnet of the same material. 

As he addressed her, she rose, and they stood 
before one of the small convex-mirrors, at that 
time in fashion. 

Now, Susy, said he, just see what a smart 
chance smaller it makes us. 

So speaking, they walked backwards, gazing 
at their diminishing size; exclaiming, If that 
ai’nt despert curous! Well, anyhow that’s 
droll! Until they nearly fell over Anna and 
me as we entered. Recovering themselves, 
they nodded at us, the man keeping his hat on 
still. 

I should have been embarrassed had not Papa 
entered, and instantly recognizing his visiter, 
cordially shook hands with him. 

And whois this? said he, turning to the girl. 

* Wagoners socalled from the snapping of their long 
whips to stimulate their team. 








Well, that's Susy, my sister, was the answer. 

Miss Susy is very welcome, as well as your- 
self, said Papa. Cornelia, I hope my friend 
Mr. Slute will stay with us, and you must do 
all you can to make him and his sister comfortable. 

I fear there was an inhospitable look of as- 
tonishment in my face, for Papa immediately 
addressed me, with a look to call my attention. 

I do not know that I ever informed you, said 
he, of a circumstance which occurred to me last 
spring, in my journey. An accident happen- 
ing to my horse, I was obliged to hire one oi 
the little animals called ‘“ marsh tackies” to carry 
me over acreek. They are usually very strong 
and sure, but as my luck wonld have it, this 
little wretch began to plunge instead of swim- 
ming—in this style I reached the opposite shore, 
where so far from stopping he set off at full 
speed, knocked me against the projecting limb 
of atree, and deposited me among the cypress 
knees “inthe swamp. This not being enough, 
he cut sundry capers, and kicked off my saddle- 
bags: satisfied with that, he allowed me to catch 
and tie him to a tree, while I waded down. the 
creek to recover my property. 

Mark, appearing with my own horse, mounted 
the tackie, and we rode to the nearest habitation 
which fortunately was Mr. Slute’s, who lent 
me a clean suit of homespun, entertained me 
with every kindness, without accey !*¢ any com- 
pensation, and has complied with my reqnest 
to come to us when he should visit Charleston. 

While Papa made this statement, which was 
evidently given for me to recover my self-pos- 
session, Mr. Slute still stood before the mirror, 
with a mountain of tobacco in his cheek, now and 
then retiring and advancing and nodding at Susy. 
No other decorations of the room seemed to ex- 
cite their interest, though they had probably never 
seen any furniture but coarse oak-chairs, seated 
with hickory-shavings, or deer or alligator-skins, 
pine tables, serving various purposes, and per- 
haps a wooden-clock, a luxury to which most 
country people aspire. 

It required a prodigious struggle for me to 
seem at ease with our new guests, but I conquer- 
ed, and felt that satisfaction which results from the 
determination to make others happy. 

The first moment we could gain together, Anna 
and I vented our oh’s, and ak’s, and gave keen, 
feminine glances at awkward possibilities. 

The Slutes were to pass but a few days with 
us, and Susy’s perfect innocence soon won on 
my regard. The third day after their arrival, 
Lewis was to dine with us and bring a friend. 
He frightened as mnch as he amused me by his 
manners te our guests, catching at once their 
peculiar dialect, and addressing them in their 
own style. Isaw Mr. Slute look keenly at him 
the first evening, but his flexibility and winning 
tones soon dispelled all doubt. He was entirely 
devoted to Susy, rattling on about country 
matters, while she sat staring and laughing at 
him in a kind of surprise that was exceed- 
ingly amusing. I trembled lest he should go too 
far, and trespass on the bounds which minds 








the most open to the ludicrous often preserve so 
kindly. 

On the day the gentlemen were to dine with 
us, after consulting Anna, I decided to give Susy 
a little advice, as she seemed so gentle and 
amiable. 

You must not be offendeil, said I, looking 
away from her, if I speak to you frankly abou 
something. It is not considered perfectly polite 
to pick bones at the dinner-table, in the city, 
particularly with both hands. : 

Why do tell! said she. 

I expect Mr. Barnwell and another young 


man to dine here, continued I, and I wish, if 


it does not make any difference to you, you 
would not pick your bones to day at table. 

Well, [don’t know, said Susy—I ain’t a grain 
setupon pickin bones no how, but I recken I 
mout forget it. 

I mused a moment, and then said, as you sit 
next to me, if I see you putting a bone to 
your mouth, I will just touch you with my 
foot, and that will make you remember. 

Sartain, said Susy, good-naturedly, that’s 
mighty reasonable. 

The dinner hour arrived, and as ill luck would 
have it, Susy preferred a rib of roast-pork to any 
thing else: however, I felt quite secure, as I 
perceived her assiduously cutting the meat off. 
As the conversation became more animated, 
my attention was withdrawn; at ny next glance, 
i saw her with both hands up, tugging at the 
bone in her mouth. I touched her foot—with a 
wild kind of stare, she let her hands drop, 
leaving the long bone between her teeth. 

Among the articles at the dessert were whips 
and jellies; Susy eyed them keenly, and Lewis 
handed her a whip. As the pure white bubbles 
stood high in the glass, she inserted her spoon 
with unnecessary force, and as is usual the 
froth disappeared. Susy started, set down the 
glass, shook her pocket-handkerchief, looked in 
her lap, pushed back her chair, felt of her 
frock, examined the floor, and then said in a low 
tone— 

Well, if that truck ain’t gone mighty curious. 

[ hope it will be understood that not a par- 
ticle of contempt is intended in this sketch; for 
while aiming to present a picture of manners, 
it is as unphilosophical, as ill-natmred, to view 
local relations with so narrow an eye. ‘The class 
of persons whom I describe are every thing they 
should be in their own sphere; they maintain 
in the duties of domestic life simplicity and hon- 
esty, and should danger threaten our country, 
none would be more forward than they to pro- 
tect and defend her. No foolish ambition carries 
them voluntarily into society unsuited to their 
unsophisticated habits, and when circumstances 
throw them into such circles, they preserve their 
own individuality. Nor does this sketch touch 
that class of persons at the south, who, though 
removed from cities, possess the cultivation of 
the metropolis without its cares and vanities. 

If it were not too obvious, that Providence has 
balanced the pleasures and evils of every grade 
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of human beings, I might say, these individuals 
are the happiest in the world. With wealth 
to procure means of education and to enjoy it 
when obtained, they live ina little region of their 
own; nor are they in solitude and ignorance ; 
though secluded, their hospitable doors are open 
to friends, and the frequent traveller brings to 
their tranquil abodes the softened echo of the 
world. 

The following morning Miss Slute requested 
me to accompany her brother and herself to 
make some purchases in King-street. I could give 
no excuse for declining, but consented with as 
good a grace as possible, and beseeching Anna 
to accompany us, I ordered the carriage though 
for so short a distance. What was our conster- 
nation to see Lucy come down stairs with a stiff, 
new white lace veil reaching nearly to her feet, 
tied over her cracker bonnet. Anna and I en- 
tered the carriage in silence, shrinking back as 
our friends, in their eagerness to see every thing, 
leaned from the windows. In King-street, we 
alighted; Susy and her brother taking hold of 
hands, and walking in front of us. Onentering a 
shop they perceived that they had lost the memo- 
randum for their purchases, and disagreed about 
the articles and the quantity. Anna and I gave 
ourselves up in despair for a while to their erratic 
movements, and then proposed returning to the 
carriage, but alas, in darting from shop to shop 
the coachman had lost us. Fashion and business 
began as usual to throng in King-st. and many a 
glance was cast at our guests, as hand in hand 
they preceded us, frequently speaking our names 
aloud. At length Lewis discerned us; he 
smoothed down his face with a comical look and 
joined us. 

Can you thinkof no way, whispered J, to get 
us out of King-street ? 

Lewis laughed at my perplexed look, and an- 
swering oh yes, turned to Mr. Slute, reminded 


him that he had promised to show them St. Mi- || 


chael’s steeple, and asked him if he would like to 
go now. 
Well, I don’t know, said Mr. Slute, I don’t care 
if I do. 
We left King-st, Susy and her brother taking 
hold of hands, and Lewis following with Anna 
and me. Not far from St. Michael’s corner sat 
a black woman with a stock of ginger-cake, mo- 
lasses candy, &c. to sell, over which she waved a 
fly-brush of palmetto. In front of us was a 
group of young men, among whom I started at 
distinguishing Arthur Marion. At this moment, 
we were hailed from behind by Mr. Shute and 
Susy, who had bargained fora large square of the 
ginger-bread, and were asking us to partake of it. 
They had joined us, and were pressing it on us, 
when Marion and another gentleman advancing 
from the group, passed us. It was in vain for 
me to see as though I saw not; I felt the blood 
rush to my face, and saw a glow of recognition 
kindle up on his, although there was no other 
movement of acquaintanceship. 
Mr. Sluke resumed his walk, munching his 
cake, and as I glanced back, I saw that Marion 
and Mr. Elhott had turned, and were following 
us. Aswe stopped under the portico of St. Mi- 
chael’s, while Lewis went opposite to the Guard 
House to procure the key of the Church door, 
they passed us slowly, and another full glance 
told me that I was recognized, but whether as the 
jady of the ditch, or the lady of the ball I knew 
not. Marion and Elliott suppressed a smile as 


‘they saw the ginger-bread eaters, while Anna 


and I stood like two victims blushing to the eyes. 
They passed on, but as the guard opened the 
door for us to enter the church, I ventured one 
more look. Marion and his companion were 
turning towards the building, and as we com- 
menced ascending the stairs, | heard Marion’s 
mellow voice and Elliott’s gay laugh below. 


( To be continued. ) 








BSPRAGTS FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT ON A TOUR FROM 
CHARLESTON, 8.C. TO NEW-YORK, 
IN “uaYy, 18— 


{A judicious friend has authorized the publication of 
the following lively and graphic sketchesin the Rose. 
Any changes of style may be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance, that three or four travellers entered their 
thoughts in the Journal in turn, as circumstances or 
their own feelings dictated .} 


THE PRIVATE CONVEYANCE. 

How shall we get from Charleston 
to Columbia? This was a question that 
was seriously discussed by our little party, 
just setting out ona journey. e had 
planned the afterpart of our tour, de- 
ciding that we would waltz our way 
northward, avoiding a straight line as far 
as was consistent with some sort of ten- 
dency toa fixed point. But how were 
we to go from Charleston to Columbia ? 
There was a river and a steam-boat, but 
the water was low, and the boat was 
sometimes detained for several daysamong 
the swamps and rice-grounds, where we 
should be sure to take the Country-fever. 
There was a rail-road, not exactly to 
Columbia, but to another place that would 
answer our purpose as well, and we 
might be whirled there in the space of 
marvellously few hours. But some of us 
loved our lives too well to risk them on 
a structure so frail, that it seemed a 
mere “tempting of Providence.” * 
At last it was all arranged, and one 
clear and cloudless Monday morning we 
set out with fair prospects. We were 
four—two ladies, two gentlemen—all 
equable, amiable, just the sort of people 
nature formed for travellers. We just 
filed a commodious carriage, and our 
effects perfectly and harmoniously fit- 
ted into, the external space. Two 
horses, strong and steady, were our mov- 
ing principle; and to perpetualize the 
motion, two others had preceded them 
the day before, and waited for us ata 
suitable distance. Our driver was trusty 
Joe, a discreet and respectable old negro. 
As he figures in our story, it may be well 
to individualize him to inquirers into our 
adventures. He was short and thick, 
with a curve of the lower limbs that 
would have been ludicrous, if the effect 
had not been counteracted by an awfully 
sedate expression of countenance. His 
face was a labyrinth of wrinkles, in which, 


* If our tourists had chosen the quiet, easy whirl of 
the Rail Car, we should have been deprived of the 
lively narrative of their broken wheel and foundered 








not age, but a sense of responsibility, had 
bewildered and lost itself}-and yet it 
seemed alert as if it was looking for the 
way out. Honest Joe! How we enjoyed 
the look of careful satisfaction with which 
he took his seat afterall was rightly dis- 
posed ; it augured well for the journey, 
that we resigned ourselves to pleasant 
certainty that all would go right. It was 
not dusty, it was not uncomfortably 
warm, it was early; we should be forty 
miles before sunset, far among the hills, 
and elevated above all swamps, bogs, and 
dread of lowland fevers. The early sun- 
beams lay in lines of ruddy ieleallor on 
our path, as we parted from our last friend 
who had accompanied us ten miles on 
our road. We rode on; tall trees cast 
their shadows over us, and the long grey 
moss swung in the pleasant breeze. * ed 

after hour we passed over miles after 

miles—slowly, for we rode over asandbed, 

but surely, oh full surely. 

Ah! Ah! what was that? Was it? 

why yes, it was a little slipping of the tire 

of the wheel, and we had no hammer 

and nails to fix it all right, but a wedge 

would do; it would hold till we could 

reach a house. We rode on, but with a 
new feeling—a slight sense of care. 

There was another crack, and we con- 

cluded to walk to the house which was 
in sight. The road was bordered by 
Swamp Magnolia and Honey Suckles, but 
a deep ditch of stagnant water lay be- 
tween, and none of our little party seem- 
ed in spirits to leap the ditch and gather 
them. We reached the house and there 
it was decided that our case required a 
smith, but as none was to be had just 
there, we must move on carefully till we 
found one. 

As our gentlemen and Joe were oper- 
ating upon the wheel to the best of their 
abilities, M. and J. entered into conver- 
sation with the landlady. She was a 
long, lank, sallow body, the image of 
despair. She said, the country about was 
dreadfully sickly ; she had lost one hus- 
band, all her children, and did not think 
she could live long herself. This was 
cheering, supposing the wheel could not 
be mended. At last we were called out 
to take our seats. The wheel was band- 
aged with a leather-strap round and 
round. Joe shut the door after us, look- 
ing at the wheel as he did so. The 
wrinkles were very deep, and his whole 
face contracted, but he mounted the box 
and drove on, only very slowly. Round 
and round it went like the other wheels. 
We began to feel better, it would do 
till we could reach the blacksmith’s, and 
then we should be another hour or two 
later in reaching our lodging-place, but 
that would be all. It was twelve o’clock, 
the sun powerful, the sand deep, the 
shade that had bordered the roadside 
gone,—a crack! stop! stop! Joe! and 








horses. 


stop he did, but not a moment too soon, 
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for the spokes had parted, and in another 
moment we should all have been upset. 
Here was perplexity! After a little 
consultation the horses were taken out, 
one was tied to the carriage behind, and 
Joe was mounted on the other, and sent 
for assistance. We propped up the car- 
riage and resigned ourselves to sit in it, 
and wait for deliverance. An hour pas- 
sed on! The heat was overpowering! 
We said little, but every eye was strained 
in the direction from which we hoped for 
aid. At last a cloud of dust was seen. 
A figure which we knew for Joe first 
emerged, and something seemed to be 
following him. We gazed earnestly, un- 
til it took the shape of a wagon, and 
came rattling and lumbering towards us. 
It was a farcical conveyance!—A rough, 
loosely-put-together road wagon, long, 
and covered at the sides to meet a very 
high back and front, with half a dozen 
chairs dancing about in its immensity of 
space.: The harness was indescribable, 
being composed perdy of rattling chains, 
and partly of knotted ropes. And then 
the steeds!—One was a tall wreck of a 
bay horse on which a ragged, dirty negro 
was mounted; and one was a small, active 
mule tied on to help as much as he could. 
The negro held him by a bridle, and he 
came “jumping on, to keep up with the tall 
horse’s strides. It halted—three trunks, 
four carpet bags, two ladies, were trans- 
ferred into its expanse, and the two gen- 
tlemen seated themselves with open um- 
brellas, and gave the signal for motion. 
We cast a look behind; a supernumerary 
chair, and the broken wheel hung swing- 
ing at the back of our vehicle. There stood 
our carriage resting in quiet magnificence 
ona crutch ; while three negroes rode 
abreast of us, raising a cloud of dust 
behind them. These were Joe, and two 
assistants riding on the carriage horses, 
and one of our relays. After two or 
three miles we drew up at a house of 
entertainment. The wheel was despatch- 
ed to a blacksmith’s a mile further, and 
we alighted. We found ourselves in 
the very palace of intemperance and 
unthrift,—an idle landlord—a silly, 
lazy gre Ape servants. But 
then it was not of much consequence, 
as it was only for an hour or two; 
when the wheel was mended we should 
push on rapidly with our fresh horses, 
that were here waiting for us. We had 
some dinner. We grew impatient, for 
Dr. had charged us, as we valued 
our lives, to go forty miles from Charles- 
ton that night, and here we were, many 
miles short. The sun went down! the 
twilight deepened into night, and still 
the wheel came not! 

Mr. A— went to investigate, and we 
had then a new cause of anxiety in his 
exposure to the noxious night air. A 
servant came to light a fire on the hearth, 
@ precaution that plainly contradicted the 














assurance that every body considered the 
place perfectly healthy. The frogs sent 
up loud and shrill croaks all about us, a 
sure proof that we were surrounded by 
swamps. The windows were broken, 
the dim flame of the candle flickered, and 
we fancied we felt the malaria and breath- 
ed infection. Oh what an hour! some 
fine black-berries were on the table, we 
tried to taste them, we tried to look 
cheerful, and to talk. At last Mr. A— 
came in. The wheel was mended, but 
we must resign ourselves to our fate for 
the night, nie if all were well in the 
morning, we would proceed—that some 
one would be ill we expected, for we had 
decided that it would be almost a miracle 
if all should escape. Let no one ridicule 
our fears; there was ground for appre- 
hension. We had been told to flee as 
if the pestilence were behind us. No 
wonder that we lay down to sleep with 
heavy hearts. B— said he woidld sit up 
all night, having heard that the only dan- 
ger was in sleeping. M— and I suffoca- 
ted ourselves with a roaring fire to purify 
our portion of the atmosphere. Morning 
came, and we looked on ourselves and 
each other, to be sure that all was as well 
as itseemed. We waited awhile for the 
fogs to disperse, and set off. George, a 
more comely but equally sedate negro 
was our driver now, and Joe followed 
us a few miles with the extra horses. At 
the breakfast house we exchanged the 
animals and bade honest Joe farewell. It 
would have done any heart good to see 
how the wrinkles had been slackened 
since the accident. His eyes actually 
glistened with animation, as he looked 
his last on us, and felt the responsibility 
of our safe conveyance lifted off 42s shoul- 
ders. Though the weather was warm, 
and our ride about twice the length we 
originally intended, that day passed 
ener: the wheel seemed strong. 

ight came on, and brought us to a cer- 
tain Mr. ’s, a great barn of a house, 
the mistress absent, and he idle and moo- 
dy in his “solitude.” He was a youth, 
and perhaps longed for some better com- 
panion than his absent mother. Let si- 
lence and oblivion cast a veil over the 
wretchedness of our entertainment; the 
sour bread, the sour milk, the broken tea- 
cups, the leaden spoons. Let forgetful- 
ness take into her keeping, the long dark 
chambers to which we were consigned 
for the night! Let the reports of country 
fever and all manner of Viedines. even to 
the measles, that excited anew our scarce- 
ly laid apprehensions, never be recalled. 

What cheering intelligence greeted us 
the next morning, as we appeared with 
our bonnets on, all ready to ride! One of 
our horses was foundered; he had met 
with this misfortune some years before, 
but had been considered good enough for 
our purpose, and his exertions of the day 
before had brought on a second attack. 
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What was to be done? Our host at 
length consented to lend us a horse for 
the next ten miles, and we started. On 
we went, stopping at every house to try 
for a horse, admonished thereto by the 
little boy sitting beside George on the box, 
ready to take the other horse back as soon 
as his place should be supplied. We 
found only women and children in every 
house; the men were in the fields—this 
betokened industry, and we should have 
commended it at any other time, but now 
we wanted to hire a horse, and no woman 
could venture to accommodate us. We 
stopped at the end of the ten miles, 
mounted our retainer, despatched him 
home, and considered. The Stage 
would leave Columbia the next morning, 
and not again for several days. On we must 
go. We stated our case to “ mine host,” 
he stated it to his neighbors, and at last 
after prolonged preliminaries, and solemn 
injunctions to take care of him, a horse 
was procured. On we went till noon, 
more at ease, and remarking the beauty of 
the country, and the improved a pear- 
ance of cultivation. Cotton fields and 
corn fields, hills and running streams 
spoke of health and comfort. About 
noon we apprehended a thunder shower, 
and moreover held a consultation over 
the wheel, which showed incipient symp- 
toms of a relapse. But we went on, 
kept in advance of the rain, and at last 
lost all trace of it. As the sun began to 
decline, and the miles to grow fewer, our 
spirits rose. The Oak, Hickory, Ches- 
nut, and Chinkapen trees never looked 
so fresh and lovely,—the fields of grain 
were never so vividly green, as in the 
level rays of that sunset, and when from 
a high hill we caught a distant view of 
Columbia, we drew along breath of perfect 
satisfaction. We rolled slowly over the 
long covered bridge that crosses the Con- 
garee at this place, turning our heads 
every moment to enjoy from the windows 
on both sides, the picture of a rapid foam- 
ing river, wooded islands, and green 
banks, feeling as light of heart as if we had 
never known care. We were soon set 
down at Clark’s, and George and the 
carriage left us to return no more. 


( To be continued.) 














MISS STICKNEYW’S POETRY OF 
TREES. 


Above all other vegetable productions, the 
ivy is perhaps the most poetical. And why? 
not merely because its leaves are “‘ never sere,’’ 
nor because it hangs in fanciful festoons—glit- 
tering, yet gloomy—playful, yetsad; but because 
it does what few things in nature will do—it 
clings to and beautifies ruins—it shrinks not from 
the fallen column—it covers with its close em- 
brace the rugged face of desolation, and con- 
ceals beneath its rich and shining mantle the 
ravages made by the hand of time—the wreck 
which the tempest has wrought. 
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MORAL & RBBLLIELOUS: 





Extract from President J. Adams’ Ad- 
dress before the Graduates of the Col- 
lege at Charleston, Nov. 3d, 1835. 


I trust I may with propriety warn you 
against the errors of the times, in respect 
to your religious principles. It cannot, 
however, be necessary to put you on your 
guard against the open and undisguised 
profession of infidelity and atheism, which 
has unblushingly raised its front in some 
parts of our land, in violation of all decen- 
cy, in gross and outrageous abuse of the 
right of free discussion and the tree pro- 
fession of religious faith, and to the scan- 
dal and disgrace of our free institutions. 
All good citizens,—all worthy members 
of society are agreed in the unqualified 
reprobation of every thing of this kind. 
You have, as a part of your collegiate 
course, been carefully instructed in the 
evidences of our holy religion, and it ma 
well be presumed, that your understand- 
ings are convinced of its divine original, 
and consequently of its truth. Besides, 
your domestic education, your early pre- 
dilections, your habits, your sympathies, 
your highly cultivated sense of decency 
and propriety, all revolt against this open 
and unblushing profaneness, and the 
equally open and unblushing licentious- 
ness which is its genuine fruit and natural 
offspring. 

Nor need Ido more than advert, on 
this occasion, to the obligation and impor- 
tance of your continuing through life, to 
cultivate the graces of personal religion. 
This duty, I may well presume, was im- 
pressed on you, in your infancy and early 


childhood, by the irresistible eloquence of 


a mother’s lips, and it has been the cus- 
tomary theme of weekly exhortation in 
the church. It has been our aim, while 
you have been members of this college, 
to cherish and strengthen the religious 
impressions of your childhood, and by 
carefully instructing you in the evidences 
of Christianity, and by a consistent Chris- 
tian example, to add the weight of con- 
viction to the strength of early original 
impression. Still, itis not unnecessary 
that | put you distinctly on your guard in 
respect to another branch of this subject. 

The oe so generally prevailing, 
that sound religious sentiment is a matter 


of comparative indifference, or at most, of 


inconsiderable importance, is one of the be- 
setting sins and errors of the age and times 
in which we live; and you will be in dan- 
ger, as you advance in life, of being se- 
duced from the impressions of your child- 
hood and the convictions of your early 
manhood, and of countenancing and em- 
bracing this error. In ancient times, re- 
ligious belief was regulated by enactments 
of the legislature, and enforced by the 
magistrate, and a man’s faith, still more 


gislatures, an 








than his practice, was decided upon and 
adjusted by the tribunals of criminal ju- 
risdiction. In those times, a man’s reli- 
gious faith was imposed on him as impe- 
ratively as the law which prescribed his 
civil duties, or which regulated the title 
by which he held his estate. Noone can 


wish for the return of those times, and if 


their return was possible, every good man 


must deprecate their approach as one of 


the greatest possible calamities. But by 
the sacrifices of blood and treasure made 
by our ancestors to establish religious 
freedom and the free profession of reli- 
gious faith, they never intended to sanc- 
tion, much less to encourage an utter in- 
difference to all religion. Religious free- 
dom differed, in the view of our fathers, 
as widely from indifference to religion, as 
civil freedom differs from universal li- 
cence and anarchy. Nor in permitting 
each individual to form his religious sen- 
timents without restraint, and without 
responsibility to other men, did they in- 
tend to divest him of that responsibilit 
to his conscience and Ins God, which 
springs from the nature of this most im- 
portant of all subjects, and from which, 
(i. e, personal and individual responsibili- 
ty) as he cannot divest himself, so no 
power on earth can divest him. 

In securing perfect religious freedom 
for all men, our institutions, (to wit, pro- 
testantism and republicanism) impose a 
personal responsibility on every man, 
which is, in a great measure, unknown in 
regard to every other subject. The law 
of the land is prescribed to us by our le- 

d is authoritatively declared 
to us by our tribunals of justice. For the 
law of the land, therefore, no man is in- 
dividually responsible. To aid m the 
management of the civil affairs of the ci- 
tizens, the law has provided legal ad- 
visers, and has rendered them responsi- 
ble for the advice which they give. 
So also, the physician is legally res- 
ponsible for the safety of his patient. 
But the law prescribes his religion to no 
man, nor is his spiritual adviser made re- 
sponsible for his advice. Inthis respect, our 
institutions have departed from their usual 
policy, and have charged every man with 
the full, undivided and unqualified res- 
ponsibility of securing his own salvation. 
That the Bible is the only rule of faith 
and practice, and that it is equally the 
right and duty of each individual to in- 
terpret the Bible for himself, is the fun- 
damental truth of Protestantism. I have 
thought it useful to illustrate this personal 
responsibility which will rest on you, in 
regard to your religious sentiments and 
character, because I am convinced that it 
is not always well understood. May God 
grant you the aid of his enlightening and 
sanctifying grace, in acquitting yourselves 
of this responsibility, so great, so solemn, 
and, in its consequences, so awful, 
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PUB BOWDOUB. 





F’'asHionaBLe Decrees.—Mr. Perpicaris— 
His Lecture on Macepoy—Letrer FoRM THE 
Nortu.—Copy or an Autocrarnu LETTER or 
Mrs. Hemans.—Review or Mr. Atcortt’s Rr- 
CORD OF A SCHOOL IN THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

Lisa. Let me repose in this sweet nest, Me- 
dora, after fluttering so long among the gay and 
fashronable. 
a decree were to go out from some official source, 
to do what I now do voluntarily! How I should 
revolt and exelaim against the cruel dictator! 
Suppose the orders are thus:— 

ist. For two months, every lady who desires 
to be known in the gay world, is to leave her 
comfortable fire-side and quiet family, at eight, 
and stand before her toilette until nine o’clock. 

2d. Every lady is ordered, in spite oi wind 
and weather, to divest herself of comfortable 
clothing, and put on such vestments of gauze 
and silk as may suit her mantua-maker: young 
ladies are especially required to strip their arms 
above the elbows. 

3d. No lady, under forty, is to wear even 
blonde or lace on her shoulders to protect her 
from the cold. 

4th. No lady must expect to be seated for 
three hours, after entering company. 

Sth. If any lady has the good fortune to be 
seated, she must be pressed upon by a standing 
crowd in private; in public, she will be favored 
with a pine-plank as a substitute for her own 
spring-sofa. 

6th. Every lady must be prepared to converse, 
in the closest proximity, with those who are most 
odious to her. 

7th. Young ladies must, for hours, yield their 
hands to young men promiscuously, in the 
dance. 

8th. Ladies who sing, must prepare to raise 
their voices above the mingled screams of their 
audience. 

Yth. All conversation is to be carried on in a 
shout. 

10th. No lady shall be allowed to be in bed before 
two o’clock in the morning, for six successive 
evenings every week. 

Now, Medora, I leave it to you, if this is not 
equal to being draughted for Florida. 

Medora. Society is indeed oddly organized 
and conducted. Yet who shall alter and improve 
it? Where is the moral arm strong enough to 
overthrow the mighty lever, which has been so 
long working among all classes; and who shall 
say, that even then the change will be improve- 
ment? God, I believe, my Lisa, is working out 
wise ends through imperfect instruments. Pa- 
tience is my motto; patience with myself and 
with the world. 

Lisa. I have had one intellectual salvo for 
this dissipation. I stole an evening to hear the 
Greek Lecturer, Mr. Perdicaris. 

Medora. Ah, tell me of him! The inclemency 
of the weather prevented my attending. 

Lisa. There was something romantic thrown 
aroand the speaker, by our associations with his 
country, and therefore a failure would have been 
doubly painful. He sustained himself and his 
subject, and not only did not fail, but triumphed. 

He observed that his object in visiting this 
country was to procure information, not,to im- 
part it; but as adeep and general interest in 


How strange I should think it, if 
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Greece was felt by Americans, he had been in- 
duced to comply with repeated requests, that he 
would furnish some descriptions of his native 
country. He selected for the evening’s remarks, 
the south portion of the northern provinces of 
Greece, consisting of the most interesting local- 
ities of ancient Macedonia. Seldom, if ever, 
has Charleston listened to a more attractive 
lecturer. ‘To the charm of entire novelty in his 
subject, he added the graces of an impressive 
elocution, a power of description which placed 
every object in perfect sun-light before the im- 
agination, considerable wit and humor, and a 
taste as exquisite as that of an ancient classic. 
His English style is formed on the best models, 
and few of our writers surpass him. His geo- 
graphical description of the great amphitheatre 
of mountains, constituting the scene of his his- 
torical remarks, will probably long remain in the 
meinory of every hearer. His account of Salon- 
ica, and of the battles fought between the Greeks 
and Turks, during the war of the Greek revolu- 
tion, possessed a thrilling interest. In short, 
none among the respectable audience, who 
attended the lecture, could have departed with- 
out acknowledging that their expectations were 
more than fulfilled, and that they had enjoyed 
an extraordinary treat. 

Medora. Your account harmonises with the 
expressions of a scholar at the North, who in a re- 
cently received letter describes him thus: 

( Reads. ) 

‘« Mr. Perdicaris is from Greece, ancient Greece, 
and is modern only in a few external accidents. 
He will give you evidence iu more ways than 
one, that the fine spirit of that old soil still walks 
the earth. He has made me feel that the great 
race, not Charles Lamb’s great race, (the borrow- 
ers of money) the great race of givers, givers 0: 
imperishable treasure, who flourished anciently 
in Greece, are still in existence. We here who 
listened to his lectures, enjoyed them greatly. 


He is of Berea, and consequently a descendant of 


the true scripture noblemen, and his philosophy 
—his spirit, is redolent of the land of Plato.” 

But Lisa, here is a precious morceau, a copy 
of an original letter of Mrs. Hemans, to H. T. 
Chorley of Liverpool, in the autograph collection 
ef Mr. Tefft of Savannah. 

( Reads. ) 

‘‘ T am delighted with the “‘ song of olden time ;”’ 
it is indeed a thing to haunt one, both words and 
music, like the memory of ‘ the airs heard in Pa- 
radise,’ which the Hindoos say make us sad 
when listening to earthly melodies. 

‘“‘T was disappointed not to see you the other 
evening, but hope you will be able to pay me a 
visit very soon, as [ regret much that I shall not 
be able to come to your house on Thursday. 

‘‘T am so glad that you enjoy the Spanish Bal- 
lads, which I have ever delighted in; do they 
not, as Sir Philip Sydney said of Chevy Chase, 
‘stir the heart like the sound of a trumpet?’ 
Sir Walter Scott’s two favorites are ‘ My ear- 
rings,’ and Lady Alda’s dream, but I cannot 
help preferring the Bridal of Audalla to either. 

‘“‘ Many thanks for Rousseau’s dream, but have 
you the variations, and ifso, could you lend them 
io me? With my kind love to your sister, be- 
lieve me véry truly, yours, 

Fevicia Hemans. 
‘ Pray thank your brother,with my best regards, 


for his kindness in trying to procure me the 
“ Messeniennes,”’ which I expect much to enjoy. 
?? 








Now wirn over the leaves of the Knickerbocker | 
for February. The leading article, followed by | 
several spirited Essays, is on a subject of deep 
interest—‘‘ The Record of a School, exem- 
plifying the general principles of spiritual cul- 
ture.’ The school is Mr. Alcott’s in Boston, 
the Record is by Miss Peabody, his assistant, 
who teaches Latin—the Review by Mrs. E. b. 
Sedgwick. The strain of quiet good sense in 
the Review is much more attractive than the 
mystical “ Record.” So far from conveying 
clear ideas—Mr. Alcott’s terms, at the outset, 
require an Alcott dictionary. 

But the object is too high and serious for 
light remarks, since his design is “to make 
children realize that they are spiritual (that is 
moral and intellectual) beings.” In this design, 
let him and all be wished God speed. 

Defining words is a great machine with Mr. 
Alcott, but it will be found that almost any in- 
telligent child can define as well as scholars on 
his system, in the examples given in the review ; 
and even better than when thought is ferretted 
out too keenly. On reading the boy’s definition 
of pang in the Review, I turned to a little girl, 
and said abruptly, what isthe meaning of pang? 
Trouble in the heart was the immediate reply. 
This child had been taught in common schools, 
but there is no better definition to be found 
by Mr. Alcott’s pupils. 

Mrs. Sedgwick makes one remark that cannot 
be too soon impressed on the minds of teachers : 

“It would be well if in every school there 
were an assistant, whose particular province 
it should be to help the children in their lessons, 
and teach them how to study. In a small schoo! 
this can be done by the teacher.” 

To such a height has the annoyance of pre- 
paring lessons for school arrived, that some 
parents in our city employ a teacher to ‘ show 
tneir children how to study” between their school 
hours. Something is evidently wrong in the 
present system, for children are debarred from 
their necessary exercise, parents are the teachers, 
and masters hear the recitations. Mr. Alcott, in 
endeavouring to give his pupils clear ideas him- 
self intheir school hours, deserves the gratitude 
of parents, however his practice may be clouded 
by mysticisms. 
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WONDERS OF SMUGGLING. 

The most fashionable of the jewelry ware- 
houses in Geneva is beyond doubt that of 
Mr. Beautté; it is difficult evento dream of 
a collection more rich in those thousand 
wonders that win the female heart; they 
are suthcient to turn the head of every 
Parisian lady, and make Cleopatra jump 
with envy in her tomb. 

These byoux are subjected to’a heavy 
duty on their entrance into France; but 
for an insurance of five per-cent, Mr. 
Beautté undertakes to smuggle them ; the 
bargain between the buyer and seller is 
made as publicly as if there were neither 
custom-houses, nor custom-house officers 
in the world. Itis true that Mr. Beautté 
possesses marvellous address in bafiing 
these harpies: one anecdote out of a 
thousand will show how justly he is en- 
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When the Count de St. Cricq was di- 
rector-gencral of the Customs, he heard 
so much of the ingenuity that baffled the 
vigilance of his agents, that he resolved 
to ascertain personally if these reports 
were true. He went to Geneva, pre- 
sented himselt at Beautté’s ware-house, 
and bought jewelry to the amount of 30, 
000 francs, on condition that it should be 
sent, duty free, to his residence in Paris. 
Mr. Beautté accepted the conditions like a 
man accustomed to such bargains; he 
merely presented the purchaser with a 
private bond, stipulating that he should 
pay five per cent for insurance. The lat- 
ter smiled, took the pen, and subscribed 
De St. Cricq, director-general of the 
French customs, and then handed the pa- 
per to Mr. Beautté. ‘The merchant look- 
ed at the signature, and making a low bow 
simply said, ‘ Monsieur director-general 
of customs, the articles which you have 
done me the honour of purchasing, shall 
be in Paris as soon as yourself.” The 
Count felt himself thrown on his mettle; 
he scarce gave himself time to dine, and 
was on the road an hour after the bargain 
was concluded. 

As he passed the frontiers, the Count 
made himself known to the ofhcers who 
came to search his baggage; told their 
chief of the recent transaction, recommen- 
ded the most active vigilance along the 
entire line, and promised a reward of 
thirty dowis d’or to the officer who should 
discover the prohibited goods. Not a 
simgle officer gota wink of sleep, during 
the next three days. 

In the mean time, the Count reaches 
Paris, alights at his residence, embraces 
his wife and children, and goes up to his 
dressing-room to change his travelling at- 
tire. 

The first thing he sees on his mantel 
piece is a beautiful box, of singular work- 
mauship, with whose appearance he was 
unacquainted. He goes over to examine 
it, and reads on a silver-plate, “ Jo M. 
the Count de St. Cricg, director-general 
of French customs; he opens it-——and 
tinds the jewelry he had purchased in 
Geneva! 

Beautté had a secret understanding 
with the waiters of the inn, and they, 
while aiding the Count’s servants to pack 
his baggage, slipped in the prohibited 
box. On their arrival in Paris, the Count’s 
valet-de-chambre, seeing the beauty of the 
casket, and the particularity of its direc- 
tion, had carried it direct to his master’s 
apartment. The director-general of 
the customs was the chief smuggler of 
the kingdom. Dumas. 





THE MODERN DELOS, OR THE CREA- 


TION AND DISAPPEARANCE OF AN ISLAND. 


Of recent volcanic phenomena few have 
been more instructive than the formation 
of the ephemeral island which made its 
appearance in July, 1831, off the south 
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eoast of Sicily, in a spot where Captain 
Smyth had, a few years before, sounded 
a depth of more than a hundred fathoms 
of water. The continuance of explosions 
for about three weeks, created a circular 
island, with acentral crater (the summit, 
of course, of a much larger submarine cone) 
rising two hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and three miles in circumference. 
As soon as the cessation of the eruption 
permitted an approach, navigators and 
naturalists hastened to visit and examine 
this new island which had sprung, as if by 
enchantment, like Delos of old,—and 
doubtless the God who raised up Delos 
for the benefit of Latona, employed the 
game secondary agents,—{from the bosom 
of the deep. Crews of English, French, 
Sicilian, and we know not how many 
other vessels, landed in turn, each planr- 
ing their national standard on the crum- 
bling peak of the mountain, and claiming 
its possession for their respective govern- 
ments. No less than seven different names 
were given to it by its contending disco- 
verers, And how far these rival preten- 
sions would have extended, and whether 
the peace of Europe might not have been 
broken in the contest, it is difficult to say: 
but the waves in the interim took the 
matter in hand, and by undermining and 
breaking the loose fragmentary strata ot 
which it was composed, made very short 
work of the disputed territory. At the 
end of October, het is, about three months 
from its first appearance, the entire island 
had vanished. The whole had been 
levelled with the sea, and not a vestige 
remained of it except a small and dan- 
gerous reef of black rock, probably the 
upper part of the body of lava from 
which the explosions proceeded, and 
which rose at no time higher than the sea~ 
level, but now offers a solid buttress to 
prop the surrounding beds of loose mate- 
rials, and retard their further dispersion by 
waves and currents. Drawings were 


taken of this island at various periods of 


its formation and destruction, which are 
instructive, as proving its entire conformi- 
ty in figure, and the arrangement of its 
beds, to so many volcanic isles of the 
Mediterranean, and other seas, whose 
mode of formation is not yet entirely un- 
derstood by many geologists. 





THE ALBATROSS. 

(From Meyen’s Voyage round the World.) 

Travellers must be pardoned for so 
often introducing the albatross, asit would 
in fact be very Siicult to avoid mention- 
ing these birds; for months together they 
were our constant companions during our 
dreary passage round Cape Horn, afford- 
ing us many a pleasant hour on this stor- 
my and desolate ocean, never forsaking 
us, even when the towering wave broke 
over us. When those in whom misery 
has not yet stifled the voice of nature, vi- 
sit the remoter deserts of the world, be 


they either on the boundless ocean or on 
land, the smallest being endowed with 
life, possesses an infinitely higher interest 
than far more important objects inspire in 
the bustle of the world. Proudly the 
albatross soars upon his element, bidding 
defiance to the roaring of the sea, and the 
fury of the tempest ; without touching the 
waters even with the tips of his wings, he 
rises with the heaving wave, and de- 
scends again into the abyss, over which 
the next billow breaks again in foam. 
There can be no doubt that his flight ex- 
tends round the whole circumference of 
the world, and he is probably the only 
bird of which this can be affirmed. 
Close behind the stern of our vessel, 

several of these magnificent birds were 
resting on the waves and seemed very 
hungry. We threw them some pieces of 
bacon which were fastened to large iron 
‘ish hooks; one of them instantly seized 
the hook which it was about to swallow 
with the bacon; the line was quickly 
lrawn up, and the bird, with the aid of 
the hooks, dragged on board. In a very 
short time, we had four of these gigantic 
birds on the deck, where they walked 
about, as there was no room for them even 
to spread out their wings for flight. On 
deck, this enormous creature is as awk- 
ward in its motions, as it is graceful when 
on the water. The great curvature of 
the point of the beak helps to fasten the 
hook, and, as their voracity is really ex- 
traordinary, there are always some read 
| to seize the bait when the sea is calm. It 
is a beautiful and affecting sight to wit- 
ness the eagerness with which the other 
albatrosses hasten to the spot, when one 
of their comrades is caught by the hook 
and is dragged on Revs 5 they immedi- 
ately seize be captive by the wings with 
their enormous beaks, and endeavour to 
hold him back with all their might. They 
keep up with him till he is close to the 
ship, and when their companion is at 
length drawn up, they take their station 
at some distance, looking after him till 
the irresistible charm of some new bait 
allures a second and a third from their 
party. One day, as a female bird was 
drawn up, a huge Albatross, probably her 
mate, came up from a considerable dis- 
tance. He exerted his utmost strength 
to pull her back; but all his efforts proved 
unavailing. Thus a number of these 
beautiful birds are every year taken up 
by the ships that double Cape Horn; 
they are left to walk about on deck, chiefly 
for the amusement of the sailors. 
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ORIGIN OF RUNNING THE GAUNTLET.— 
Among the military Germans of the six- 
teenth century, a soldier who had com- 
mitted an offence was either tried by 
twelve jurymen, and condemned to the 











punishment of the sword ; or, im regiments 


in which the pike-law prevailed, he was 
judged by the voice of the majority of 
his comrades, and compelled to throw 
himself on the lowered pikes of their 
battalion—a custom from which was de- 
rived our modern barbarism of “running 
Oe APO. Barthold. 

uUMoROUS SATIRE ON THE OLD GER- 
MAN So.piers.—The character of these 
warriors for discipline and sobriety, did 
not stand very high even among their 
own countrymen, as may be partly learn- 
ed from an old German story, entitled 
‘St. Peter and the nine poor troopers.’’ 
These warlike guests of St. Peter hav- 
ing been admitted into heaven by a mis- 
take of the porter, immediately _ sit 
down to dine, and intermingle their sport 
with such cursing, vociferation, and fu- 
rious gestures, that the heavenly militia 
stand aghast, and are forced to get rid of 
their visitors by stratagem: they are in- 
duced to sally forth by an alarm sounded 
without the gates, which are then shut 
in their faces. 

Poetry or Nature.—Meyendorff, a 
recent traveller in Central Asia, pre- 
sents the following specimen composed 
by a young girl among the Kirghis, a 
wild tribe of that region. ‘ Do you see 
the snow? Well, my skin is fairer. De 
you see the blood of yon slaughtered 
sheep distain the snow? Well, my cheeks 
have a more ruddy hue. Cross over this 
mountain, and you will see the charred 
trunk of a burnt tree; well, my hair is 
blacker. In the Sultan’s palace dive are 
mollahs who write continually; well, my 
eyebrows are darker than their ink.” 

Will some of our correspondents ver- 
sify this complacent young lady’s poetry 
on herself ¢ 

GLOBEs AND THEIR USES, 


[The following paradoxes from a work on this subject, 
have been sent fr om Savannah.} 


Paradoz 21. There isa certain Island between 
England and France, and yet that Island is far- 
ther from France than England is. Solution. 
Guernsey lies between England and France, and 
is about 26 miles from France, and England is 
but 21 miles from France, between Dover and 
Calais. Paradox 22, There is a certain spot of 
ground so situated, that it 20 men set out from 
thence on 20 different Meridians they must all of 
them unavoidably travel due north. Solution. 
This is the South pole, where let a man turn him- 
self which way he will, he must face the north 
Paradox 25th. There are thirteen places on the 
continent of Europe, whose nearest distance be 
ing just one mile, makes them all equidistant as 
you pass regularly from one to another, and yet 
it is impossible to bring any more than two of 
them in a right line. Solution. They are ina 
circle. 




































































TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

A correspondent from Augusta is respectfully 
requested to forward the remainder of the arti- 
cle recently sent, as few cases will authorise the 
insertion of unfinished pieces. 

The Song offered for publication, is declined, 
as it has appeared in print before, or something 








very closely resembling it. ‘‘ Seven,” in our next. 
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ORLIELNWAL POBTRL. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LE CONVOI DU PAUVRE. 
Nec tibicura canum fuerit postrema. 
Georg. Lib. 3. 


Un jour au tombeau de ma mére 
Je recueillois ma réveuse douleur, 
Des pleurs inondoient ma paupiére, 
Et courbe sur la froide pierre, 
Je lui redemandois ma mére et le bonheur. 
Dans mon Ame attendrie, 
D’une image chérie, 
J’évoquois le doux souvenir, 
Et ma douleur consolée 
Dans la nuit du mausolée 
Avec ma mére encore croyoit s’ entretenir. 
Mais quel bruit tout-d-coup dans |’ enceinte 
tranquille 
A distrait ma pensée, a troublé mes esprits? 
O Mort! dans ton funébre asyle 
Quel spectacle est offert A mes regards surpris! 
Le char des morts s’avance, 
Vers cette tombe immense 
Qui du Pavyrz recoit les restes confondus. 
Les larmes d’un parent, d’un frére, 
D’amis, ou d’enfans éperdus, 
N’escortent pas le cercueil solitaire 
Jusqu’au rendez-vous funéraire. 
Mais qu’ai-je dit? a mes yeux 
Se présente un serviteur fidéle 
Qui suit la dépouille mortelle 
Pres du char silencieux. 
Un seul étre accompagne et pleure, 
Jusqu’a sa derniére demeure, 
Le Pauvre qui tomba sous la faux de la mort— 
C’est l’ami qu’il eut sur la terre, 
Le compagnon de sa misére, 
Le chien qui partageoit les rigueurs de son sort. 
‘O fidéle ami de ton maitre, 
“ Helas! tu ne le reverras plus ; 
‘‘ Pour toujours il va disparoitre 
“Et tes regrets sont superflus ; 
“ Au terme du voyage 
‘* Dans la tombe il s’endort, 
“ A l'abri du naufrage 
“Il se repose au port. 
“ Pourquoi veux tu |’attendre encore? 
“« Demain a son reveil, 
‘‘ La renaissante Aurore 
“ Letrouvera plungé dans |’eternel sommeil. 
“ Déja je vois s’avancer l’heure 
“ Qui raméne |’obscurité, 
“ Suis moi, de |’ hospitalité 
"Tu trouveras les soins dans ma demcure. 
Ainsi Pami.du Pauvre abandonné 
Interessoit mon ame émue ; 
Mais lui qu’avoit trouble ma vue, 
‘enfuyoit triste et consterné, 
t son eil interpréte 
De sa douleur muette 
; it me dire 
_ “Tei je dois mourir.” 
Le jour commengoit a palir 
Et bientét de ses voiles sombres 
La nuit précipitant les ombres 
Sur les tombeaux, sur les cyprés 
Du séjour de la mort éloigna mes regrets. 
Mais quand vers une tombe aimée, 
Je portai le tribot pieux 
De ma douleur accoutumée, 
L’ami du Pauvre aux mémes lieux, 
S’effrit immobile a mes yeux. 
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Glacé par le trépas, il avoit de I’ aurore 
Trois fois vu le brillant reveil, 
Et dormant du méme sommeil 

Au tombeau de son maitre il l’attendoit encore ! 


J. H. G. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE WILD DAISYW’S ADDRESS 
TO A LADY, 

Who said that it heid its head straight enough 
in the woods, but drooped very soon after being 
gathered. 

Yes, Lady, ’tis true that we quickly bow 

When torn from our native dell, 
For dearly we loved the sunbeam’s glow, 
And the dew that nightly fell. 


And we loved to hear in our leafy bower, 
The west wind’s gentle sigh, 

As it stooped to greet the Spring’s first flower, 
Then slowly wandered by. 


But now we are forced our home t@leave, 
And the zephyr will seek us in vain, 

We know that for us it long will grieve, 
But we never shall meet it again, © 

Canst thou wonder, Lady, that we should 

mourn, 

From all that we love, to part? 

From our sweet home in the woods we are torn, 
And we die of a broken heart. 

Georgetown, S. C. Ww. 
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The Baptists in Portland have purchased the 
Theatre for a new Church. 

Blood, taken from an infemperate man in 
Maine, burnt blue for some time after being ig- 
nited. 

The pews of all the churches belonging to the 
English establishment are public property. 

A curious machine has heen invented in En- 
gland for cooking at sea. It converts sea water 
into fresh, bakes, boils and roasts while it is dis- 
tilling the water, and does this in storms when 
other fires would be extinguished. 

Foreign papers state that the Superior of the 
Ursulines in Valenciennes has availed herself of 
the law which allows persons to break their vow 
at the end of five years. 

Mr. Graham has been lecturing in Boston, on 
vegetable diet, the art of bread-making, &c. 

Attempts have been made to fire the Catholic 
Church, and one of the Protestant Churches in 
Boston. 

The Apprentices’ Library Society in Charles- 
ton, have recently been making very useful exer- 
tions. 

The leather trade of Massachusetts is nearly 
equal to the cottoncrop of South Carolina. 

Application has been made to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts for a Bank with a capital of ten 
million dollars. 

The U. S. Senate have refused a motion for 
permitting each Senator to introduce three ladies 
on the floor of that chamber. 

The young men’s Temperance Society of 
Charleston has lately received a good number of 
accessions. 

A dwarf horse, 4 years old, and only 36 inches 
high, has recently been imported into New-York 
from South America. 

The indignation and excitement in Canada 
against England, are said to be dangerously in- 
creasing. 


J 








The common Council in Boston have appro- 
priated $500 to the purchase of a philosophical 
apparatus, for each of the public Grammar 
Schools for girls in that city. 

An Englishman recently deceased, left orders 
that his body should be mannfactured into es- 
sential salts for the refreshment of his female 
acquaintances. 

The acknowledgement of the independence of 
the South American provinces by Spain, is ex- 
pected to take place soon. 

It was at one time a sort of passion with Goethe 
to collect chalk likenesses of his acquaintance. 
His collection amounted to four or five hundred. 
He also prided himself on his collection of auto- 
graphs. 

A Conversation-Lexicon for ladies is in course 
of publication in Germany. 

Horse Shoe Robinson has reached a third 
edition. 

Several valuable accessions have been recent- 
ly made to the Museum of the Charleston Litera- 
ry and Philosophical Society. 

A woman in Germany, aged 100 years, lately 
hung herself, under the idea that God had for- 
gotten to call her out of the world. 

An expedition has sailed from England, under 
Captains Ross and Humphries, for the relief of 
the Mariners in the polar regions, imprisoned by 
the ice. 

The painting of Death upon a Pale Horse, the 
last of West’s productions, has been purchased 
in London for the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. 

A gentleman in Florida is of opinion that the 
fighting force of the Indians amounts to 4000 
men, and that they have retreated to the South 
of the peninsula, from which they may emigrate 
to the West Indies. 

‘The Secretary of War is seid to be the only 
member of the Cabinet who gives parties this 
winter on the old fashioned liberal scale. 

Oseola, the beautiful name of the troublesome 
Florida chief, signifies, The Rising Sun. 

A splendid Silver Trumpet, appropriately en- 
graved, has been presented to Capt. Pennoyer, 
by the passengers in his Steam Boat in the peril- 
ous voyage of last September. 

There are 12,500 authors in Germany, to 42, 
000,000 of poople. 

The more Napoleon’s power increased, the 
worse his hand writing became. 

Greenough selected an edifice, which had for- 
merly been a chapel, in which to erect and work 
upon his statue of Washington. 

Moore, the poet, isnow 56 years old, and has a 
large family. 

Odessa, in Russia, on the Black Sea, was 
founded in 1792, and has now a population of 
50,000. 

A single square inch of the wing of a peacock- 
butterfly, contains above 100,000 seales. 

Lord Brougham has chosen the spot where 
Napoleon landed from Elba (Cannes) as a seat 
for his chateau in France. 

Maria Lonisa, the widow of Bonaparte, is in 
bad health, and is about giving up her dutchy, to 
retire into private life. 

The capital invested in cotton manufactures 
in the United States, is $50,000,000. 

A new mineral, called Fossil Wax, has been 
found in Moldavia. It is usefulin making wax 


candles. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


THE WINTER’S-EVENEING 
FIRE-SIDE. 


The evening fire burns bright; man’s light is gone; 

And from their easy tasks, yet needful still, 

Hurry the household dwellers, glad to yield 

The ready greeting to those faithful ones, 

Who through the live-long day have cheerful 
trod 

The marts of noisy commerce, forc’d to curb 

Mid uncongenial toils and wasting cares 

Their social feelings; yet who look with joy 

Unto the dear home circle, ever sure 

To nerve their weary frames, and pour the balm 

Of soft persuasion’s language o'er their minds, 

If prob’d with words misconstru’d. 


All is bright 

And full of cheerfulness. The carpet gay, 
The cushion’d sofa, and the mantel-piece 
Deck’d in unfading green, with here and there 
Some lone descendants from the season past, 
Of strong and hardy flowers ; the casement clean, 
Color’d with borrow’d light, that shines afar, 
(Uncheck’d by selfish and unseemly bolts,) 
A beacon, ever welcome to the chill 
Yet unrepining. rovers, that scarce mark 
‘The dull and low’ring skies, but urge with speed 
‘Their ringing footsteps o’er the wintry sod, 
Cheer’d by its gladd’ning beams; and more than all, 
The group of smiling faces, save perhaps 
"The anxious mother, that doth often ask 
Of the inclement winds, and with fond care, 
Prepares the grateful cordial, or yet warms 
‘The worsted slipper, while her lifted eyes 
(‘ount the slow dial in its lengthen’d course.— 
Lut now quick steps are heard; the ready latch 
Admits each shivering guest, and soon a laugh 
Prolong’d and full of meaning, tells the tale 
Of icy fingers on the glowing cheek 
Of some young sister; while the pocket’s store 
Of unexpected sweets or golden fruits, 
Seals the transgression, ere a murmuring tone 
Of discontent can come. 

The hearth is fill’d, 
The social meal partook; the news exchang’d ; 
Huge logs pil’d on afresh; and quiet sits 
‘The happy mother, in her ’custom’d place, 
Her fair, unfrowning brow yet young with love, 
Iler soft eyes moisten’d, as she lends an ear 
(into her children’s converse; nor yet mars 
‘Their scarce beseeming mirth, when in low tones 
‘Tun’d to her mind’s full store, she tells some tale 
False, or yet true perhaps of gone-by days, 
While crowding nearer, her pleas’d listeners ask 
Yet for another 





Not in Idlesse spent, 
Is the long evening.—Industry hath place,— 
And knowledge finds a welcome.—The soft rays 
Beaming from astral fount, pour floods of light 
Upon the needle’s passage, or illume 
The lofty brow of the indulgent sire, 
Who takes with ready hand the proffer’d book, 
And in clear cadence, blent with feeling strong, 
Unfolds some touching theme, or oftener still, 
Seeks out the page fitting his humor gay, 
Where keen and harmless wit pours her full 

shafts 

Upon her willing victims; nor yet checks 
The little student, doom’d in some recess 
To scan the mystic lore of other days, 











Who, perfect in his lesson, (as he trusts 

With many a wayward doubt,) fills yet again 
The empty place, low at his father’s feet, 

And driving sad to-morrow far away, 

Echoes the circling laugh, yet meantime pleads 
To have the jest repeated.—Thus in pure 

And peaceful joys speeds the unheeded course 
Of winter’s eve; but when the distant bell 
Tells in its last, slow chime the hour of rest.— 
Their work is laid aside; their mirth forgot, 
Or if remember’d, it but lends a weight 

Of deeper gratitude to the light hearts, 

That bow in close companionship, and lay 
Their willing offerings on the shrine of heaven, 
Asking in fervent prayer for light divine, 

To guide their homestead Ark, and bear it safe, 
Through Earth's perturbed waters, till at last, 
It finds a resting-place from danger free, 

In an immortal haven. 


Charleston, S. C. M. E. L. 





_ FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
WHE NIGHTINGALE. 
"From the German of Holty. 


Oh, she is gone, that sung the song of May, 
The minstrel bird, 

Who thrilled the wide grove with her melody, 
No longer heard ; 

She whose soft tones deep in my bosom sank, 
When by the stream 

I lay, that mid the flowers upon its bank 
Is seen to gleam. 


From her full breast how clear that song arose, 
That silver sound! 

Echo from out her cave at every close 
Light murmured round. 

And country songs and rural minstrelsy 

Responsive rung; 

And maidens moved in simple dance,—by thee, 

Bright moon! o’erhung. 


On mossy seat a youth with rapture listens 
Each heavenly note ; 

His young bride’s eye with deep emotion glistens 
As round they float ; 

They press each other’s hand, as thou art heard, 
Gently and still; 

They would Lear none but thee, though every bird 
Should prove his skill. 


They listened till afar was heard to rise 
The evening chime, 
And Hesperus the pathway of the skies 
Began to climb; 
Then homeward turned, fanned by the breath of 
May, 
Their gentle breast 
Filled with soft feelings, wakened by thy lay, 
And pleasant rest. : 


Augusta, Geo. B. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
BONAVENTURE. 


Sublimely beautiful the scene ! 
And as I gaze around, 

I feel that nature hath proclaimed 
It consecrated ground. 


No rite of man hath hallowed it, 
But Time, who summons all 

To wear the emblems of his power, 
And answer ai his call. 











These noble oaks! whose hundred arms 
Are stretching wide and high,— 

(As if the very trees aspired 
To reach the glorious sky,) 


Even these are shrouded with the veil 
By nature lent to Time,— 

The long, gray, overhanging moss, 
Which marks the southern clime. 


O’er stately trunk and branch ’tis thrown, 
And where its robe it weaves, 

Like youthful Beauty peeping through, 
Laugh up the bright green leaves. 


And there the ruined garden walks 
Of other days declare— 

And the deserted tombstone tells 
Of valued friends that were! 


The world, its follies, and its noise, 
To solemn thoughts give way— 
We feel the power of nature’s God, 

In this sublime array. 


Farewell! tho’ other scenes I love, 
Where nature’s beauties shine,— 

The tribute of my heart must be 
Thine, Bonaventure, thine! 


Savannah, Geo. M. E. C. 
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TO WOMAN. 


Woman, dear woman, in whose name 
Wife, sister, mother, meet, 

Thine is the heart, by earliest claim, 
And thine its latest beat. 


In thee, the angel virtues shine, 
An angel’s form to thee is given, 

Then be an angel’s office thine, 
To lead the soul to heaven. 


From thee we draw our infant strength, 
Thou art our childhood’s friend, 

And when the man unfolds at length, 
On thee his hopes depend. 


For round the heart thy power has spun 
A thousand dear, mysterious ties ; 

Then take the heart thy charms have won, 
And nurse it for the skies. 
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